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been seized on the pretext of religious reform was plundered in
the ensuing years. Further, endowments not corporate but
designed for the support of the Church at large were robbed
unmercifully. Such great slices, for instance, were taken out
of the endowment of the Archbishopric of Canterbury that it
was reckoned to have sunk in twenty years by two-thirds, and
this went on with every bishopric in England, Canonries and
prebends, schools and every sort of religious or semi-religious
endowment, were looted on all sides.
The Consequences of the Dissolution* The immediate
consequences of the dissolution of the monasteries were two.
First, great areas were deprived of the full pomp and splendour of
religious service, which could now only be found in the cathedral
towns, but had formerly been present every few miles through-
out the country. Religion went on just as before and in theory
was unchanged, but one of its main sources of strength was
gone, and there was a corresponding increase in the hopes and
power of the now growing party of the Reformers. These
were still only a very small minority, but they had the sym-
pathy of many of the greater gentry, notably the Seymours,
who now saw that an attack on religion in general was accom-
panied by an increase in their wealth.
The second immediate result was an immense increase in
the revenue of the Government. Had this been maintained the
English Crown would have become the most powerful of its
kind in Christendom, for elsewhere the loot of religion had
gone not to a national Government, but to petty princes or town
governments. But, in point of fact, in England the Crown
did not keep this large increase of revenue. Much of it was
already captured on the way to the Treasury by the agents of
the great plunder; Wriothesley, for instance, who was secretary
to that part of the civil service which gathered in the spoils of
the dissolution, took a number of abbeys for himself. So did
Thomas Cromwell; and Thomas Cromwell endowed his
nephew Richard Williams (his sister's son) with lands from
many monastic estates. This nephew, having thus suddenly
become a millionaire, often called himself by his uncle's name,
Cromwell; and the famous Oliver was his son's grandson.
But the Crown in 1540 was still keeping the greater part of
the spoils, which later the false policy of the wars at the end
of the reign lost. Much of the property had been given
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